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WARRANT OP APPOINTMENT. 


National Health Insurance Joint Commitee, 
London, S.W., 

18th June 1912. 

We, the National Health Insurance Joint Committee hereby appoint — ' 

Sir ERNEST F. G. HATCH, Bart. (Chairman), 

Mr. HUGH BARRIE, M.P., 

Mr. JOSEPH DEVLIN, M.P., 

Mrs. DICKIE, 

Miss M. M. PATERSON, 

to be a Committee to consider and. advise, having regard to the special provisions as 
to outworkers in Ireland in section 81 (4), what special orders applicable to Ireland, if 
any, should be made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners jointly with, the Joint 
Committee under the powers and provisions of the First Schedule, Part I. (c), of the 
National Insurance Act with regard to its application to outworkers ; and what 
regulations applicable to Ireland, if any, should be made tinder Schedule III. (10) in 
connection with the contributions of such outworkers as are insured under the Act. 

And we appoint Mr. E. A. 11. Werner, H.M. Inspector of Factories, to be Secretary 
of the Committee. 

On behalf of the National Health Insurance Joint Committee. 

(Signed) CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN, 

Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE INSURANCE OF OUTWORKERS (IRELAND). 


Report. 


To the National Health Insurance Joint Committee : — 

We have the honour to submit the following report regarding the application of 
the National Insurance Act to outworkers in Ireland, in. accordance with the terms of 
reference contained in your Warrant of Appointment of the 18th June 1912. 


Meetings of Committee. 

The Committee have met on nine occasions, evidence being taken on four days. 
In addition, the chairman of the Committee has conferred with numerous witnesses 
and others, and has collected information personally at various outwork centres in the 
north of Ireland. 


Witnesses Examined. 

In all, 73 witnesses were examined by the Committee ; these included : — 

Mr. Macartney-F: ilgate, of the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction in Ireland ; 

21 employers ; 

.10 agents ; 

26 operatives’ representatives, including officials of four trade unions ; 

3 officials of the Department of Technical Instruction, in addition to 
Mr. Macartney-Filgate ; 

3 local officials — two of them medical officers — in districts where outwork is 
prevalent ; 

9 priests, ministers of religion, and others with special local knowledge of 
outwork conditions. 

73 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 

Evidence of Mr. Macartney-Filgate. 

Mr. Macartney-Filgate, who is an Inspector for Industries in the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland, prepared a lengthy report based on 
his experience among the outworkers of Ulster. In addition to many previous visits, 
he spent a month in re-visiting 117 centres of industry shortly -before the National 
Insurance Act was passed. In summarising the general conclusions which he formed, 
the witness stated that, as a rule, the outworker’s wages in the rural districts of 
Ireland did not, except in certain instances, exceed Is. 6 d. for a full day’s work, and 
he felt that the payment of any tax by the employers of outworkers in Ireland would 
undoubtedly hurry their end.. He has long been of opinion that the hand workers of 
Ireland were struggling for ail existence, that in fact at the present moment they are 
dying a slow death, and that any impost on the industry would cause the work to he 
taken either into factories or into other countries. The witness was familiar with the 
method of payment recommended by the Committee for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, but even if the proportionate contributions were so much reduced as to amount 
to only Id. on 5s. wages, he thought even that small amount might have a detrimental 
effect. 

Going into further detail regarding the competition of machine and hand work, 
the witness instanced machine embroidery, and then proceeded to give details 
regarding various outwork industries. 
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Shirts and Underclothing . — This class of work is given out at the towns in the 
north, where it is organised in connection with the staple trades ; the most important 
districts where the work is actually done are the Inishowen Peninsula and 
Dunnamanagh. In the neighbourhood of Derry the work is distributed by agents 
who are ready the representatives of the principal firms ; but in the outlying districts 
of the country, agents are employed who are paid by commission. These agents may 
act for a number of firms, and are regarded by tbe manufacturers as the actual 
employers of the outworkers ; books are kept in which particulars are entered of the 
work given out and returned. 

In the shirt making industry there are small employers who have a certain 
number of hands in a little factory, and employ at the same time a large number in 
their own homes. Under the National Insurance Act such an employer must, of 
course, pay for all his iuworkers ; Mi - . Macartney-Filgate did not, however, think 
that he ought to pay similar contributions in respect of the outworkers, because he 
cannot get as big an output from them and, if he had to pay, he would have as much 
of the work as possible done inside the factory. The witness thought that this 
change would take place even if the insurance contributions were only in proportion 
to the amount of work done, although he admitted that, if insurance is necessary, for 
those in the small factory, it is equally so for the outworkers, and he also recognised 
that there would be an element of unfairness il' the former class were insured and the 
latter class left out. 

The witness stated that in one district on the borders of Donegal the work is sent 
from the other side of the Irish Channel in bales, and is distributed by one of the 
workers, the wages being paid by postal order. 

Outwork has decreased in some parts, but is holding its own fairly well at present 
in Inishowen, though the witness considered that shirt making is becoming more and 
more a factory industry. The outworkers consist largely of the daughters of farmers 
and carters, they average something like six months work in a year, and might make 
as much as 9s. in the week, though often other workers would assist in producing 
the 9s. worth of work. The witness estimated the working capacity of a sewer as 
two dozen in a week, working constantly eight or nine hours a day ; the payment 
varies from 2s. 6 cl. to 4s. 6 d. a dozen. The maximum earning capacity then varies 
from 5s. to 9s. a week, according to the class of shirts given out. The witness had 
found it impossible to determine the numbers of outworkers employed respectively 
•f ull time, half-time, or quarter-time, but in one district he found that the average 
earnings at this class of work all the year round would not be more than about 
3s. per week. 

In the shirt making industry some two-thirds of the work is done by outworkers 
and the remaining one-third in factories ; the factory employment is on the increase, 
but the witness did not desire to see this movement encouraged to the detriment of 
the home work, as he regarded the latter as absolutely necessary for the continued 
existence in comparative comfort of the people in the rural districts of Ulster. On 
the other hand he admitted that if outworkers are not brought under the Insurance 
Act the employer would be inclined to get as much work as possible done outside the 
factory in order to avoid paying contributions. 

In the under-clothing industry cutting and piecing, trimming, finishing and 
ironing processes are carried on almost entirely in the factory, but the making, i.e., 
the putting together of the garments, is done in the workers homes. The proportion 
of home work to factory work is about six to one. 

The witness, in the year 1907, collected certain information regarding rates of pay 
on the Continent, and found that outworkers in Belgium could earn from 8s. 8 d. to 
10s. 3a., and in Germany from 6s. to 10s. per week at shirt making as compared with 
5s. to 9s. estimated above for Irish outworkers. 

The earning capacity of outworkers making under-clothing varies very much as 
compared with other work ; the witness estimated the earning capacity for a full week 
at 5s. to 10s. 

A large number of the men in the outworking districts are migrants going to 
Scotland and the north of England for a part of each year ; the homes of this class 
are largely dependent on the earnings of the women as outworkers. Mr. Macartney- 
Filgate estimates the total wages paid, to outworkers in this industry as nearly 53,000i. 
per annum ; in Appendices II, and HI. will be found details of payments returned 
by a number of employers, 
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Hosiery and Hand Knitting. — This work is centred in county Donegal and given 
out by agents paid by commission ; between 2,000 and 3,000 outworkers are employed 
and tbe average earnings are about 3s. per week each. Very few of the workers are 
paid for the employment which occupies the remainder of their time which is. largely 
devoted to tending the. family cattle and the like. Certain firms in Glenties send then- 
own men out to distribute the wool and to collect the finished articles. 

The witness drew a distinction between machine made and hand made hosiery, 
the earnings at the former ranging up to 6s. maximum with an average of 4s. 6 d. ; 
for the latter up to a 4s. maximum and an average of 2s. 6 d. In both cases the 
proportion of time spent at hosiery is very variable owing to the amount of work done 
by the workers on the land. 

Home Spuns. — Very little of this work falls within the definition of outwork as the 
weavers generally supply their own material, frequently getting the wool from their 
own sheep. 

Crochet. — In this industry also there is substantially no outwork within the 
meaning of the definition, as the workers purchase the raw material and are 
practically their own masters. 

Swiss Machine Embroidery. — The centre of this industry is Belfast, but according 
to the witness there is no outwork as it is all done under the employer’s roof. 

Hand Loom Silk Weaving. — This is a very small industry in which the workers are 
also their own masters. 

Hand Loom Tapestry. — This is also a very small industry, but there are a few 
outworkers who do the work in their own homes around Newtownards. 

Carpet Making. — This work is entirely, done in the factories of the employing firm 
and therefore cannot be regarded as outwork. 

Embroidery. — This is mainly sent out from Belfast and Lurgau and distributed 
over counties Down, Londonderry, Antrim, Fermanagh, and Donegal, mostly by 
agents paid on commission, the larger proportion of whom are small shop-keepers. 
Part of the work is also distributed in places adjacent to Belfast by direct agents of 
the firm. On the other hand there are a number of distributors who have been agents 
and have since started business on their own account ; these are frequently in 
themselves in a sense outworkers for Belfast firms and they in turn employ a certain 
number of outworkers in and around the district. 

The witness handed in a return of wages collected from agents — see Appendix IV. 
— but in these tables it is quite possible that the same worker has been counted 
several times, being employed by different agents. The wages paid in this industry 
approximate to 1,0001. a week, but the witness was not disposed to rely on the census 
figures which give the number of persons who earn these aggregate wages as 4,049 ; 
Mr. Macartney-Filgate does not think that any use can be made of the census figures 
until there is a classification for industrial purposes. 

The witness found that the same prices are paid in county Donegal as in county 
Down notwithstanding that there must be a great difference in the cost of carriage 
which is paid one way by the manufacturer and one way by the agent. . The witness 
estimated the total value of the embroidery outwork at lOO.OOOZ. — possibly more ; he 
laid stress on the danger o.f foreign competition and stated that he had known of: work 
being sent to Switzerland and even to Japan. In the last named country the drawn 
thread work can be done 50 per cent, cheaper and the freight is only 53 s. 2d. per ton 
as compared with 49s. 5 d. per ton from Belfast to Garrick in Donegal, including the 
cartage from Killybegs. 

The average earning capacity of an embroiderer, if working full time, would be 
from 6s. to 7s. 6 d. per week ; in the case of very fine work it may rise to 12s. or 15s. 
or even 20s. as the maximum for the finest work. ' 

Drawn Thread Work. — This work is practically confined to a small area in the 
southern part of county Down ; it is distributed by agents. It is not a whole time 
employment at all but the witness estimated that the average earnings might be from 
8s. to 15s. per week if a worker could make full time at it ; this estimate was 
practically based on information obtained from one employer. 

Hand Loom Weaving. — Damasks, cambrics, and mulls are woven in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast, Lurgan, and Portadown, the yarn being counted out to men who 
have hand looms in their own homes. The wages for a normal full week would 
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amount to from 12s. .to 18s. in the case Of damasks, from 10s. to 12s. for fine cambrics 
and from 5s. to 8s. for coarse cambrics. camDncs, 

In conclusion the witness stated that with the exception of the common enemv 
consumption he had found that sickness was conspicuous by its absence fn Z 
outwork districts In support of this contention he handed in the tables printed h 
Appendices V., VI., and VII. With regard to consumption he agreed with sanatorb, n 
benefits to Irish outworkers and that these benefits would pibbably be available 
return for very small contnlnrtions ; from the health point of view lie agreed thS 
outworkers should be included within the benefits of the Act, provided that it cm, h 
done without acting detrimentally on their employment. au e 

Evidence of the Hand Loom Weaver s' Association. 

Mr. Henry Melnerny, the Secretary of the Hand Loom Weavers' 
attended with the Rev. J. D. Martin, Mr. James Wood, and three other gl?Wn°to 
g‘ve evidence regarding the hand loom industry centred in the district of WaringsSwm 
and the districts adjormng m county Down. The membership of the association is 
about 1 00 or 800. It includes the majority of both cambric and damask hand loom 
weavers. More than three-fourtns of the members are damask weavers the earning 
of the cambric weavers being so small that many of them cannot afford to be members 
of the association, although it was stated that they are in sympathy with it 

uni ‘if T7T ami ? M dren of kwd loom weavers assist in the work 

and this would bring the total number engaged in this industry up to about 3 000 
with regai d to the heads of families, however, the witness stated that practically three- 
fourths would be members of the association. 1 i ee 

The witnesses appearing for the Hand Loom Weavers’ Association were decidedlv 
of opinion that weavers working m their own homes should be included in the 
benefits of the Insurance Act. When hand loom weaving is scarce many of the 
weavers take employment at the power looms in damask factories ; at such time? 
therefore they aie insured persons. There are also a number of employers who have 
factories for hand loom weaving; if. therefore, the weavers who wmk L thefr owrn 
homes are excluded from the scope of the Act, it would involve an anomaly inasmuch 
as a certain number of members of the association would be insure “wuseXv 
happen to be employed m a faetmy, although doing exactly the same woS 1 oSm 
members do in their own homes. The witnesses urged very stronX the desire of 
the asssociation for mclusion within the purview of the Act .mil ri . ? 1 

Sdef ^b been t Mfi ' T 111 eadl district^ to discuss the matter'; abouUOO mfrabem 
“d me 1S “ d n0ta 8mgle memte bad ei P ressed W objection to Wn? 

•ST a the ^forne weavers °wn their own looms, others hire them at a weekly 
rent from the employer ; the yarn is given out with the usual note of -particulars Th? 

weaveis spend most of their time at weaving except during the mittino- -n (Y f 
or Westing. Trade has been good sine! the Se Marks!* 

are r SretS: ~ 

f r w Xm“ d : 

under these circumstances, inclusion within the ' scone of the T,,.,™™ i 36 ij 

fTthefr livfru nn The b T Ration contend that, as these men are dependent 
Ifi ■ tCd aSfd^th^nilv^ ‘■■T? lusura ble under the Act as it stands ; 

caseBrec0SEised this fact andM 

earned were so small that full benefits S “he Ao“v™ld be “T 
' sme th<? ' exam P le of a widow making 9*. or 10s. a week at the work, bnl 
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this involved very long hours and the assistance of some of her grandchildren in 
winding the bobbins. 

Evidence of Hand Loom Weavers not in the Association. 

Mr. Thomas Cochrane attended with eight ’others to give evidence as hand loom 
weavers not connected with any association. Mr. Cochrane stated that he was not 
authorised to speak on behalf of anybody but himself, but had consulted eight or nine 
fellow workers ; he had also mentioned the subject to a couple of dozen more, perhaps 
to as many as 100. Their opinion was that there is no demand for inclusion in the 
Insurance Act, and they think it will injure the trade because, if the employers have 
to pay say 4cZ. a head for insurance of weavers, they cannot do that without taking 
something off the earnings which are already very small. The witnesses estimated 
that the average weaver working from 14 to 16 hours per day would not earn more 
than 10s. per week, and a considerable number would not earn more than 7s.- per week. 
The witness stated that about 50 or 60 hand loom weavers had taken employment in a 
factory in his town and these are insured; but notwithstanding this- he was afraid 
that home weavers could not possibly be included without a risk of the employers 
reducing their wages. He spoke only with regard to cambric weavers and without 
reference to the damask weavers. The witness admitted that it would be a good thing 
for hand loom weavers to be insured, but he thought the employers would close down 
and throw the hands idle, and the old men and old women in this industry would not 
be fit to go into a power loom factory or to take up agricultural work, and there would 
be nothing left for them except to go into the poor house, ne stated that the industry 
as a whole is not decaying, that there were never better orders than there were at the 
present day. The witness referred to three employers who had actually refused to 
give out yarn because they would not pay insurance contributions. The hand loom 
weaving occupies the weavers whole time except some 4 or 5 weeks during which 
some of them may go away to the harvesting ; most of the hand loom weavers, 
therefore, are insurable under the Act, but speaking for himself he had not asked his 
employer to stamp Iris insurance card. 

Evidence of Employers and Agents— Belfast. 

Mr. J. H. McCann, Mr. J. Blane, and Mr. J. Bryson attended with the Rev. W. B. 
Allman to give evidence as representing the employers of hand loom weavers in the 
district surrounding Lurgan. The work is mostly given out to the weavers direct ; in 
the few instances where agents are employed, a commission of 5 per cent, is paid and 
carriage one way. Mr. McCann was of opinion that hand loom weavers should be 
excluded from the Insurance Act, because of the handicap of the power loom. The 
employers believe that anything that would handicap the hand weaving industry might 
help to reduce the amount of that work. A power loom can do as much in a week as 
a hand loom in three or four weeks, so that the contributions on the same amount of 
work would be three or four times as much in the latter case as in the former. There 
are in Portadown and Lurgan 10 or 12 manufacturers who give work to about 2,000 
home weavers ; the estimate of the percentage of these outworkers who are regularly 
employed varied from 10 per cent, by the Rev. W. B. Allman to 33 per cent, by 
Mr McCann ; Mr. Bryson gives work out in two districts — the Maze and Portadown 
districts — and in the latter he estimated the proportion regularly employed at as low 
as 5 per cent. Mr. McCann classified the weavers employed by him as 40 per cent, 
labourers, 40 per cent, women and girls, and 20 per cent, small farmers ; Mr. Allman- 
said a great. many hand loom weavers in his district have small holdings of from 
two to four acres each, which they cultivate in addition to the weaving ; Mr. Blane 
substantially agreed, but placed the percentage of small farmers a little higher ; Mr. 
Bryson stated that in the Portadown district 75 per cent, of the hand loom weavers 
have small holdings in addition. 

Mr. McCann stated that particulars are given with the yam when it is handed, to 
the outworkers, of whom there are two classes, the lowest averaging about 7s. a week 
and the highest about 12s. a week. As regards actual earnings, Mr. Blane stated that 
his firm have quite a number of weavers who average 2s. a week the year round, a 
greater number who earn 7s., and the biggest number who average 7s. to 10s ; there 
is also a small percentage who earn 11s., and a number who earn from 11s. to 14s. 
The fact that so many weavers only work part of their time is ascribed to the assist- 
ance rendered by them to farmers. Mr. Bryson, speaking as an employer of over 400 
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weavers, said that at least one-third of these would not average more than 2s. a week 
all the year round ; another one-third would earn about 6s. a week, and the remaining 
one-third 8s. to 9s. He did not consider that even this last third should he insured 
because he represents a firm owning six -or seven hundred power looms, and he 
is, therefore, in a position to know that any additional burden on the hand-loom 
industry would lead to a great increase in work done on power looms. It is stated by 
employers that the hand-loom industry is already on the decrease, and would be very 
seriously affected by even a small increase in the cost of production. The evidence 
given on behalf of the employers related almost exclusively to cambric weaving, which 
is not within the scope of the Trade Marks Act of 1909. Mr. Blane stated that both 
damask and cambric work is done in the same districts — sometimes even in the same 
houses — and that the conditions of the two industries were quite different. 

Mr. Moses Douglas . — This witness represented Messrs. Johnson, Allen & Co., of 
Lurgan, and gave evidence regarding thread drawing, folding, over-seaming, and fancy 
sewing generally, as done by women and girls in the Lurgan and Portadown districts. 
The work is given out by about 40 linen manufacturers, and finds employment for 
about 10,000 workers. The witness had formed the opinion that these should not be 
included in the benefits of the Insurance Act. Their actual earnings vary from about 
Is. 10c/. to 5s. per week, and in the witness’s opinion not more than 10 per cent, devote 
their whole time to the work. Out of 116 outworkers employed by his own firm, 
13 devote their whole time to it, and would in that case earn an average of about 
10s. a week. 

Over-seaming and thread-drawing is given out direct by the firms ; embroidery, 
on the other hand, is practically all given out through agents, and in this case out- 
workers may receive work from as many as half-a-dozen agents. The witness estimated 
that an outworker who devoted her whole time to the work should have the benefits 
of the Insurance Act, but did not accept the logical conclusion that half contributions 
should be payable in respect of a worker who devoted half her time to the work. The 
witness admitted there might be a tendency on the part of employers to employ 
uninsured half-time workers in preference to full-time workers in order to escape 
contributions ; but he considered that the assessment even of proportionate contri- 
butions in respect of partially-employed outworkers would be injurious to the 
industry. 

Mr. Mark Reilly, who was accompanied by the Rev. P. McGeown, the Rev. W. J. 
barley and two workers, namely, Miss M. McKeown and Miss Lizzie Oalderwood, gave 
evidence as an employer of outworkers in South Derry, part of North Antrim, and a 
little of North Derry. Mr. Reilly is an agent acting at present for six or seven firms — 
sometimes as many as 22 — and giving out all kinds of embroidery work to be done by 
women and girls. The number of outworkers in his employ reaches about 2,000 in 
the winter, but in the summer is less than half that number. In his (witness’s) 
opinion outworkers should not be included in the benefits of the Insurance Act ; the 
average weekly wages of his workers are from 4s. to 5s. ; his gross profits are about 
10 per cent., and his net profits 5 per cent., out of which he could not afford to pay 
anything by way of insurance contributions. The witness further stated that he 
believed that the collection of contributions in respect of outworkers would stop the 
giving out of embroidery work, as the agents could not afford to pay the employers’ 
contributions, and he understood that the firms in Belfast would not pay contributions 
in respect of outworkers, although they have to pay in respect of inworkers. The 
witness added that he had letters from the four largest firms for whom he distributes 
work, and each of these had stated definitely that he, the agent, must bear the cost of 
insurance ; but he had no direct evidence that, if the agent refused to bear the cost, 
the manufacturers would discontinue sending embroidery work to be done. 

The Rev. W. J. Farley gave brief evidence in support of Mr. Reilly. He admitted 
he nad not had the question of assessment of contributions on the amount of work, done 
brought before him, and did not think that outworkers would derive much benefit 
from insurance, as they are healthy. He admitted that if a discrimination between 
outworkers who are mainly dependent on the work and those who are not, resulted in 
the work being taken from the former class, it would be a calamity for the workers. 

The Rev. P. McGeown gave similar general evidence, and stated that a meeting 
of clergymen had been held representing all Donegal, Tyrone, and county Derry, 
ihe opinion expressed was that if it were compulsory to have the workers insured, 
the industry would cease. This conclusion was based on the ground that the 
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agents would not be able to pay the contributions, and was apparently founded on 
wliat had been told to the clergymen by the agents. 

Miss McKeown and Miss Cold erwood, outworkers, also partially employed in farm 
work, stated that they had talked over the question of insurance with several fellow- 
workers, and the general feeling was an objection to insurance on the ground that they 
would not like to pay any contributions themselves, and also that there was a danger 
of the work ceasing to be given out if insurance contributions are to be collected in 
respect of it. 

Mr. W. R. McMurray. — This witness stated that he employed about 400 hand-loom 
weavers, mostly on damask, and principally in the counties of Down and Armagh ; 
also a large number of women and girls who do embroidery work on linen handker- 
chiefs, sheets, bed-spreads, and the like. The number of embroiderers varies 
considerably, and probably reaches 3,000 in October and November ; they are 
principally resident in counties Down and Donegal. 

The hand-loom weaving is done principally by men to whom the work is given 
direct by the employer ; the embroidery work is distributed through agents in ahnost 
every case. The witness did not see how it would be practicable to include either of 
these classes of outworkers in the benefits of the Insurance Act, but stated that he had 
no objection to their inclusion if it is found to be workable. 

Mr. McMurray estimated the average wage which could be earned by a damask 
weaver working full time as 25s. a week ; these men do not, however, spend quite all 
their time at the looms, and he would, therefore, place their actual earnings at about 
11. a week on the average. He agreed that the estimate of 10s. a week, given by other 
witnesses, would be about right for cambric weavers ; his weavers, however, are 
employed almost entirely on damask weaving, which is much better paid. At the 
time of giving evidence the witness said he was not insuring auy* of these workers on 
the ground that they are not working for him exclusively, and that he did not consider 
that they were mainly dependent on the outwork for their livelihood. The witness, as 
one of the employers of these weavers, would not know the amount that the outworker 
was earning from other firms, and, therefore, he did not see that he ought to be called 
upon to affix weekly stamps ; when it was suggested to him that the employers’ 
contributions should be assessed on the amount of work done he replied that that 
would be better than the other way, although he did not approve of paying any 
contributions if it could be avoided. He agreed that it would certainly be important 
that if any outworkers are insured they should all be insured, and recognised that 
there would be a tendency for some employers to give work to the uninsured workers 
if one batch of outworkers are insured and not others. He reiterated that it is only 
common sense that if one set of workers is insured they should all be insured ; it is 
merely a matter of machinery. 

Mr. A. Rowan. — This witness is a salaried agent of Messrs. Ireland Bros., distri- 
buting work for them to outworkers in the Rathfriland district. He gives work to 
169 outworkers and sends to Messrs. Ireland a list of all the outworkers on his books. 
About half of the outworkers earn 5s. a week and upwards if there is a sufficient 
supply of work ; sometimes there is not enough work to give more than, say, 2s. worth 
to each worker on the average in a week. According to this witness about 108 of 
the 169 are not wholly dependent on the outwork ; the workers are for the most part 
farmers’ daughters, who are engaged in farm work or other employment. Mr. Rowan 
did not think that the outworkers who are not mainly dependent on the outwork for 
their livelihood should be insured, though he agreed that some employers would 
probably give work to the uninsured in order to be relieved of the employers’ contri- 
butions. This might result in those who are dependent on the outwork being left 
without work. There are four local agents distributing work in the same district, aud 
the witness stated positively that the outworkers employed by him also obtain work 
from other agents ; his own outwork would not suffice to keep them employed. 

Miss Finney, one - of Mr. Rowan’s workers, attended also and stated that she did 
embroidery work for Mr. Rowan as well as for three other agents. Her total earnings 
would vary from 4s. to 8s. a week in all, say, up to 2s. a week from each of the four 
agents. She had discussed the Insurance Act with a number of other workers, and 
they had all come to the conclusion that they would not pay contributions if they could 
get off. They did not feel that they could afford to pay any contributions themselves ; 
3d. a week was the amount of contribution generally talked about ; if the proportion 
payable by the workers was as little as \d. or Id. per week, the witness thought they 
0 25000 B 
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would pay it rather than lose the work. She admitted that she had not considered 
the question of benefits much. She lives on a farm holding and works out of doors 
for a week or a fortnight in the spring time, and a month or six weeks in the summer 
in addition to work on the potatoes and turf. All the money she makes at outwork 
goes to the home. 

Mr. R. G. Lonsdale of Lurgan is an agent giving out thread-drawing work both on 
linen and damask and also handkerchief sewing. All the workers live in the 
Rathfriland district within a radius of about eight miles. He has about 100 out- 
workers on liis books and estimates this as equivalent to about 150 actual sewers 
because for one name in the books there are sometimes two members of the family 
who do the sewing. He also gives out a certain amount of weaving to be done in the 
Maze district near Lurgan. The sewing is done exclusively by women and girls, and 
the weaving by both m en and women ; in his own case the bulk of the weaving is done 
by women as the men are more engaged in agricultural work and in Belfast, • 

Mr. Londsdale acts as agent for four or five firms who pay him by commission 
namely, 10 per cent, on the wages paid ; this is not all clear profit as he has his own 
expenses to pay out of it and carriage of the goods one way to Belfast ; his profit 
might be estimated at about per cent. net. 

This witness attended expressly to urge that the outworkers should not be 
included in the scope of the Insurance Act, as he held that such inclusion would put 
an. end to his business ; there is no room for increased cost of production, and the 
firms for whom he acts would give the work to shopkeepers to distribute rather than 
pay the insurance. Outwork is distributed largely by shopkeepers in Donegal and 
other districts, and in his opinion the country shopkeepers would be willing to work 
actually without any commission at all, as they would be able to take it out of the 
wages paid. * 

The average earnings of the 100 outworkers employed by him would be from 
4s- to 5s. a week; he considered that if they worked steadily and closely, without 
devoting any of their time to farm work or the like, they could probably earn as much 
as 9s. or 10s. a week; he had known outworkers to earn 10s. a week, although the 
average of the 100 outworkers over the whole 12 months would be about 4s. a week. 
The outworkers take work from more than one agent in order to secure constant, 
employment. The witness objected to the insurance of these outworkers on the 
ground that he could not afford, out of his small remuneration, to pay the manu- 
facturer's part of the insurance ; he also feared that if the cost of production is 
increased more work would be done by machines ; and, further, he thought it would 
be throwing the sewers into the hands of the country agents, who would take the cost 
of the insurance out of the workers’ wages. The greatest difficulty, however he 
considered would arise from the stamping of the outworkers’ cards, as he has to deal 
with 70 or 80 workers in the course of 4 hours, and they are working for two or 
three agents. If each agent had to affix a stamp corresponding with the amount of 
wages paid, without reference to possible employment by other agents, this difficulty 
would resolve itself into a question of additional labour which the witness stated 
would mean the employment of a clerk ; although he estimated that he would only 
have 50 or 60 cards to stamp every week, he considered that he would not have time 
to do it. lie keeps a record in his own books as to the amount paid to each sewer ; 
if the employers contributions were to be assessed on the amount of work done it 
would greatly lessen the difficulty of stamping, but he still regarded the question of 
injury to the trade as not affected. 

; Oi the 100 -outworkers in his employment he estimated 25 per cent, as dependent 
on the outwork for their livelihood, but at the time of giving evidence he had not taken 
any steps to insure the 25 per cent. The witness did not think it would be an 
anomaly for some of the outworkers to be insured and some not, although he admitted 
that the insured outworkers would not get work if there were uninsured workers who 
could do it. 

As regards his hand-loom weavers, his work consisted of light cambric for 
embroidering, which is not comparable with damask weaving. He has about ' 60 
looms at work 35 of them operated by women and the others by men and bovs 
Ihey all work for three or four employers, whefeas the damask weavers work only 
tor one firm exclusively. The cambric weavers whom he employs weave from 
November to April, but in the spring, summer, and autumn months they are largely 
engaged m agricultural pursuits, at which they can earn 2s. or 2s. 6(2 a day Of hand- 
loom weavers there are two classes ; one of these-principally girls-earn about 7s a 
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week ; the other class— mostly expert weavers — earn about 12s. a week il they work 
closely. 

Evidence of Employers — Londonderry. 

Mr. 'David Hogg, H.M. Lieutenant, and now M.P. for the city of Londonderry 
gave evidence regarding outworkers employed by him on the making of white shirts 
in the Imshowen district. The vvork is done exclusively by women and girls and is 
given out in his case direct. A list is kept at the factory of persons outside to whom 
work is given, but he could not give the actual number of workers as there may be 
two, three, four, or even five members of the family engaged on work taken out by 
one outworker. The workers are not employed continuously as they also do work for 
other firms ; Mr. Hogg said he could not estimate the average weekly earnings. So 
fai as he knew none of his outworkers were then under the Insurance Act by reason 
of their own employment, though many of them would be by being the wives of 
insured persons. Mr. Hogg laid stress on the difficulty of collecting contributions 
in respect of workers employed by several different firms ; he agreed that, if this 
difficulty could he removed, it would be a hardship if outworkers could not participate 
m the benefits available for other workers, always provided that the contributions 
should not constitute a very heavy proportion of the wages. If the contributions 
were assessed by reference to the amount of work done that would facilitate matters, 
and in Mr. Hogg’s opinion would cover his difficulty. 

Very few outworkers could earn at the rate of more than Is. 6 d. a day ; therefore, 
it_ is not likely that any part of the contribution would fall on the worker. The 
witness felt strongly regarding the inconvenience of administration of the Insurance 
Act m regard to outworkers, and said he would prefer to get his work done as much 
as possible inside the factory if the outworkers are to be insured* 

In conclusion, Mr. Hogg emphasised the administrative difficulty arising from the 
fact that work is given out to one outworker, say, a girl, who takes it up the 
mountain and may distribute the work to four or five or six other girls. As the firm 
only deal with the one girl who takes the work some provision would have to be 
made with regard to the responsibility in regard to contributions in respect of the 
other girls. 

Mr. Monish gave similar evidence regarding white shirt and collar making in 
county Derry. His firm gave out the work direct in the district of Ballardan, where 
there are 19(j workers on the books, representing over 300 actual workers. In 
Inishowen their work is given out by an agent. The average earnings in the district 
where the work is given out direct amounts to 3s. Id. per week over the whole year ; 
in the winter months the average would rise to 3s. id. or 3s. bd., but it would drop to 
2s. 9d. per week in August, September, and October, when the girls spend part of 
their time at other occupations. The employment is continuous in the sense that 
some work is given out every week ; but in Mr. Morrish’s opinion very few of the 
outworkers are mainly dependent on the outwork for their livelihood ; ’ they are for 
the most part wives or daughters of labourers or small farmers. 

Mr. Morrish agreed that it would he anomalous for some of the outworkers to be 
insured and others not insured, as there would he a tendency on the part of some 
employers to give work to the uninsured and so save the contributions. The witness 
suggested to remove this anomaly by omitting the whole of the outworkers from the 
scope of the Insurance Act. In this, as in the remainder of his evidence, Mr. Morrish 
was substantially in agreement with Mr. Hogg. 

Alderman Anderson of Londonderry gave evidence regarding hosiery outworkers 
employed by him. These are scattered over various parts of the county of Donegal, 
principally in and around . Gweedore, Burtonport, Dungloe, Portsalon, Letterkenny, 
plenties, and Ardara, and number probably 700-800, though there are only 50 or 60 
names on the firms ’ books ; these 50 or 60 are direct outworkers, and the remainder 
of the work is distributed by agents acting for the manufacturer. Some of the agents 
are paid bv commission, others are paid a fixed price for the work and sublet it. 
The witness did not think that these outworkers should be included in the benefits 
of the Insurance Act on the ground that none of the work done by outworkers 
competes with work done in the factory. Up to a year ago the hand-knitted coat 
trade had been confined exclusively to Switzerland and Germany ; the witness spent 
a considerable sum in introducing the industry into county Donegal, with a fair 
measure of success, but foreign competition is so keen that the margin of profit is very 
small.- Even if insurance contributions were assessed on the amount of work done, 
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which would be less likely to injure tlie industry, the burden would, nevertheless, in 
the witness’s judgment, tend to lessen the output of knitted coats and finally lead to 
the extinction of the industry ; Mr. Anderson, for example, would prefer to withdraw 
his capital from the outwork trade and add to the work of his factory. 

The knitters are not constant workers ; taking the 12 months altogether they 
would probably devote about one-third of their time to knitting ; their actual earnings 
average about 2a. 9 d. a week, but the witness estimated that they could earn from 9.«. 
to 10s. if they were to work a week of factory hours, say, 50-52 hours. Most of the 
outworkers devote the balance of their time to farm work. 

The witness agreed that it would be anomalous to have some outworkers insured 
and others not, but he was definitely of opinion that none of the homeworkers in the 
knitting industry are mainly dependent on outwork for their livelihood. 

The home-knitting industry shows a tendency to decline ; the highly intermittent 
nature of the work is partly due to there not being enough of it to keep the workers 
supplied. The majority of these outworkers are unmarried girls of from 16 to 22 years 
of age. In addition to the risk of injury to the trade, Mr. Anderson feared that the 
contributions payable in respect of such intermittent work would not suffice to provide 
adequate benefits for the workers. 

Mr. Doherty, manager for Messrs. Bayer & Co., stated that his firm employ directly 
between 3,000 and 4,000 outworkers, in addition to a similar number employed 
through agents. The former class live in towns near Londonderry, such as Carn- 
donagh, Ballybofey, Newton Stewart, Strabane, and Clones, and are engaged on 
making up ladies’ machine-made underclothing ; the outworkers employed through 
agents work at hand-embroidered underclothing. In both cases the work is done 
exclusively by women and girls. 

This witness was unable to give any detailed information regarding the workers 
employed through agents : with regard to the outworkers employed direct he stated 
that the average earnings are between 4s. and 6s. a week during eight months of the 
year ; none of them are able to earn a rate of remuneration exceeding Is. 6cZ. a day. 
The witness thought it would hurt the industry very much if these outworkers should 
be included in tbe benefits of the Insurance Act, because a larger proportion of weekly 
contributions would be payable in respect of the outworkers than is now being paid 
by the firm in respect of similar work done in the factory. 

The work done by outworkers is not exactly the same as that done by workers in 
the factory ; it consists largely of small goods which could not he made in the factory 
at all. On the higher grade of goods the firm could afford to pay insurance contri- 
butions, but on the small goods in question, the trading profit, after paying expenses, 
does not exceed 5 or 6 per cent. This figure does not include warehouse profits in 
London. 

Very few of the outworkers are mainly dependent on the outwork for their liveli- 
hood, but there are a few of these. If other outworkers are not to be insured, the 
witness agreed that the application of the Act to those who are mainly dependent on 
the outwork would constitute an anomaly ; it would only be natural that employers 
would give the work to those who are not insured in preference to the others. This 
would constitute a hardship on the most necessitous class of outworkers. The witness, 
therefore, agreed that it would be necessary to include all outworkers or none. 

With regard to the outwork given out by agents, the firm fix the price to be 
paid by tickets attached to the articles, and they insist that the agents should pay 
that price. 

Mr.. Desmond attended to give evidence as a direct employer of outworkers. His 
business is a small one, giving work to 70 or 80 factory hands and to from 24 to 36 
outworkers ; the latter live around Claudy, about 10 miles from Londonderry. They 
are exclusively women and girls, who work at shirt-making. The outworkers earn 
4s. or 5s. a week during some six months of the year. They work very irregular 
hours, but some of the women doing similar work in the factory, paid at the same 
rates, could earn from 12s. to 16s. a week. The outworker, however, would, take 
double the number of hours to do the same amount of work, as she would have to 
work a treadle sewing-machine, and the in workers use power machines. Mr. Desmond 
did not think the outworker could make Is. 6 d. in an eight-horn.' working day. He 
was of opinion that the outworkers should, if possible, he included within the scope 
of the Act ; if it would be any benefit to them he thought they certainly should be 
included, and he, as an employer, would not object to paying the contributions. If 
practicable, he considered that it would he right to assess the contributions by reference 
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to lie amount of work done. Tile witness felt sure that none of his outworkers were 
’wholly dependent on the outwork for their livelihood. 

Mr Alexander Maclean a manufacturer, of Londonderry, stated that he einplovs 
about 400 or o00 outworkers living principally in Inishoweu, county Berry, and 
county Lyrone Ihey are exclusively women and girls employed chieflv on hand- 
made imderciothmg ; some of them are employed direct and others through agents 
In his opinion, these outworkers should not be included in the benefits of the Insurance 
Act, on account of the smallness of their earnings ; if the contributions are to be heavy 
enough to be of effective use to the outworkers, lie thought the cost would bear too 
heavily on the employers. If the amount of the assessment were very small he would 
have no objection as an employer to paying it. Not more than 5 per cent, of his 
outworkers would be mainly dependent on tin’s occupation for their livelihood; the 
witness admitted that it would be au anomaly if these were regarded as within the scope 
of the Act and all other outworkers excluded, and agreed that there would be a 
possibility of the employers giving work to the latter in preference to those for whom 
they would have to pay contributions ; he did not, however, think that there would be 
much of this, and said it would certainly pay them, as employers, better to give up 
the haud-worlc and devote their attention entirely to machine-made work if the 
contributions were to be anything like M. a week for each worker. If, on the other 
hand, the contributions were only to be in proportion to the actual earnings, he 
thought the corresponding benefits would be very small. 

Mr. David Mulhern and Mr. Charles Kennedy gave evidence as employers of 
hosiery outworkers in and around Glenties. Mr. Kennedy’s work gives employment 
to about 200 families ; Mi’. Mulhern’s to about 200 iu the winter months and about 
100 in tbe summer months. The work is done exclusively by women aucl girls, to 
whom each of these employers gives work direct; no agents are employed. Both 
witnesses failed to see how these outworkers could he included iu the benefits of the 
Insurance Act, because each of the outworkers is employed by six or seven diff erent 
employers. The average payments made by each of the witnesses would amo un t to 
about Is. a vveek to each outworker, but as they also work for other firms they might 
be making in the aggregate 4s. or 5s. a week. The earnings vary very much, golf 
coats being the best paid class of knitting work. In the witness’s opinion the work, 
is entirely subsidiary, and the workers do not give all their time to it. In most cases, 
several members of the family take part in the work, although only one member takes 
tbe work out. The industry is a languishing one, because of the competition of 
machinery. Although each of these witnesses paid out some 201 a week in wages to 
outworkers, they .did not regard it as really a paying enterprise at the present time, 
and both were of opinion that it would tend to stop this class of outwork altogether 
if even a small burden -were to be imposed upon it. 

Mr. Patrick J. McNelis. — This witness spoke regarding the hoine-spim industry in 
and around Ardara, -which gives employment to about 1,600 families, representing 
some 600 men who do weaving and possibly 5,000 women who take part in the 
spinning branch of the industry. He deprecated the inclusion of either class under 
the Insurance Act because — 

(1) the industry has to bear keen competition with machine-made goods ; 

(2) the work represents only a portion of the spinners’ and weavers’ employment ; 

(3) the spinners and weavers only work for employers such as himself during a 

very small part of the time they spend at spinning and weaving, the rest of 
their work being done on wool or yarn which belongs to themselves or 
other cottagers, their neighbours. 


The importance of the third consideration is that no insurance contributions would 
in any case be payable in respect of any work which they do on their own account, and 
not as outwork ; contributions based on the amount of work given out to be done 
would yield so small a total at the end of the year that the workers would be unable 
to secure substantial benefits, especially as medical attendance is provided in Ireland 
by the dispensary system and not by the Insurance Act. Such workers would 
doubtless secure tbe sanatorium benelit, but in the opinion of this witness that is 
hardly a tangible benefit for dwellers at the health resorts of the Donegal seaboard. 

Mi’. McNelis estimated the possible earnings of a spinner at 5s. and a weaver at 
18s. if they work a full week, which is seldom the case. The wool is given out to 
spinners in hulk, say, a bag at a time ; if the payment is to be 20s. for spinning a bag- 
full of wool> the yarn may be returned after an interval of anything from 1 to 3 months ; 
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various members of tlie household would take part in the spinning and witness could 
not estimate wbat proportion of her time any one member of the family would devote 
to spinning and bow muck to housework ; they would not as a rule spin wool for 
another merchant during the same period. 

As regards his weavers the witness estimated that each weaver would spend about 
two-thirds of his time at the loom, i.e., eight months weaving in the year ; but not 
more than half this work would be done on the employer’s wool ; the other half of his 
time at the loom would be devoted to weaving yarn belonging to the weaver himself 
or other cottagers. The amount of outwork in weaving is very small and' Mr. McNelis 
is the only merchant who gives out wool, and his outworkers number only about 12. 
All the rest of the. (300 weavers confine themselves to work on their own yarn or else 
weave odd pieces for other cottagers. 

Mr. Peter Ward . — This witness is an agent giving out linen and handkerchiefs -and 
underclothing work to he done by women and girls living in and around Inver and 
Killybegs ; lie acts as agent for nine different firms. Mr. Ward expressed himself 
against the inclusion of these outworkers within the scope of the Insurance Act on the 
ground that the 300 workers on his books are employed by other agents and also at 
various other occupations, such as farming and household duties. The witness 
considered that the firm giving out the work ought to be regarded as the actual 
employer although they did not know the workers to whom the agents distribute 
the work. He quite realised that outworkers who are mainly dependent on the out- 
work are insurable under the Act as it stands, and agreed that it would be anomalous 
to have some outworkers insured and others not, but would prefer that all should be 
exempt. _ He admitted that it would be a hardship on those workers who are at present 
insured if they are to be excluded from the benefits of the Act in future. The 
commission paid to the agents is usually 10 per cent., the agent paying carriage on the 
goods one way from Belfast ; in some instances the firms pay both ways on heavy 
goods because the agent cannot afford to pay carnage one way ont of his commission. 

Mr. George Dunleavy , an agent giving out similar work to about 600 outworkers 
in and around Dunkineely, gave similar evidence. He thought that the distributing 
agent would be deemed to be the actual employer of the outworkers, and he could not 
afford to pay employers’ contributions in respect of them out of the small amount of 
his commission. 

Mr. Mooney gives employment to about 50 families in the Bunorana district. He 
has 50 names on his books, but could not say how many actual workers that would 
represent. The work consists of white shirt-making, and is done exclusively by 
married women and girls ; surplus is occasionally given out during busv times 
through agents, but generally the work goes direct to the outworker. The witness 
opposed the inclusion of the workers in the benefits of the Insurance Act on the 
ground that their circumstances are entirely different from those of - factory workers ; 
they are generally healthy, and get medical benefits through the dispensaries. Most 
of them are families of small farmers ; they work for a number of employers, and 
some of them very intermittently. The average earnings are from 3s. to 3s. 6 d. per 
week, none of them would earn more than at the rate of Is. Qd. for a full day of 
normal hours. ^ Even a small contribution, assessed on the actual work done, would, 
m the witness’s opinion, tend to destroy the industry, and cause the work to be done 
m factories. 1 he industry is a declining one owing to the competition of coloured 
with the white shirts. If these outworkers are to be brought within the Act at all, 
the suggestion of assessment by reference to the amount of work done would assist in 
the solution of the problem, _ and might lead employers to reconsider the step of 
abandoning outwork and getting the shirts made in the factory. 

Mr. Binns gave similar evidence regarding outworkers in the Carndonagh district ; 
this_is an agricultural district, and the witness’s work is distributed by him on behalf 
°£~” ssrs : and Henderson direct to about 250 outworkers in summer and about 

ooO in winter. The work, which is done exclusively by married women and girls, 
includes the making of shirts and ladies’ underclothing. The average earnings .would 
be about 4s. a week ; some workers might reach as much as 7s., but none would earn 
at the rate of more than Is. Qd. for a full day of normal hours. All these outworkers 
take the work to help their households; they do not earn enough by it, to keep 
themselves. Mr. Binns expressed the same views as Mr. Mooney in regard to the 
danger, of destroying the outwork industry by even a small burden; he thought if 
employers are to pay insurance contributions, they would prefer to have the work 
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done under their own eyes. Mr. Binns also agreed that the assessment of contribu- 
tions by reference to the work actually done might induce the employers to consider 
the question from a different point of view. 

Mr. George Lamb gave evidence as a representative of Messrs. Thomas Gibson 
and Co., who employ about 300 outworkers in counties Deny, Donegal, and Tyrone 
'L’lie work, which consists of hand-made underclothing, is done exclusively bv women 
and girls, and is given out direct. _ The witness hacl formed the opinion that these 
outworkers should not be included in the .benefits of the Insurance Act, because, in 
the first place, the workers do not want it, and secondly, competition is so keen that 
the employers could not pay even a small percentage contribution. Hand-work in 
this industry is already declining, owing to the increasing perfection of machines, and 
it also competes with French productions. The witness could not give the actual 
average earnings of the workers, but considered that a first-rate worker ought to be 
able to earn about 9s. in a full week of norma] hours. A normal worker would make 
about /s. If the assessment were made by reference to the work done, a contribution 
of 3 \d. on every 7s. worth of work would mean about -4 per cent, on the wages bill ; 
the witness considered that they could not stand this. His firm do not sell their 
product direct,, but act as manufacturers for London and Glasgow houses. 

Mr. Lamb estimated that not more than one worker in 20 would be dependent on 
the outwork for her livelihood ; if a distinction is to be maintained between such 
workers and those who are not mainly dependent on outwork, the witness agreed it 
would be very difficult to distinguish the two classes. 

Mr. Thompson is an agent who distributes work for Messrs. Welsh, Marge tson, 
& Co. in three districts close to the city of Londonderry. The witness had not formed 
any very definite opinion of his own, but felt that the bulk of the outworkers, who 
are wives and daughters of artisans and farm labourers, are opposed to inclusion 
under the Act because they are afraid that it may prejudice their employment. The 
average payment of all outworkers is about 3s. a week ; the most expert can earn 
up to 10s., and an average girl devoting her full time to the work between 6s. and 7s. 
Those earning from 7s. to 10s. a week are mainly dependent on the work for their 
livelihood and therefore come under the Act. The witness’ agreed that it would be 
rather anomalous to have some outworkers insured and others not insured ; but he 
thought the inclusion of outworkers under the Insurance Act would hasten the decline 
of the hand-work industry, which is already suffering from the introduction of machine 
button holes. 

Evidence oj the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 

Mr. McCarron, of Londonderry, Messrs. McQuaid and Leeman, of Belfast, 
Mr. McMahon and Councillor Lawlor , of Dublin, attended to" give evidence on behalf 
of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. The membership of the society includes 
about S50 in Belfast, 750 in Dublin, and 140 in Londonderry. The figure for Dublin 
should be 3,000 if account be taken of all classes of tailors, as there is a considerable 
amount of factory work done in that city. The membership of the society, therefore, 
represents a very high proportion of all the tailors engaged in bespoke work in 
Ireland. 

The membership of the society does not include outworkers, but there are a 
number of tailors who take work from the shops, and it is stated that there is a 
tendency towards increasing this outwork. Mr. McQuaid said, “ If these workers 
“ are excluded from the Act, I believe it will do us a deal of harm, and, in fact, 
“ would displace our members entirely in the shops.” All the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors felt strongly that, if outworkers are not insured, the 
work would be given to them in preference to the inworking tailors ; the society are 
very anxious to prevent this, and, therefore, urge strongly the inclusion of all out- 
workers within the scope of the Insurance Act. 


Evidence of Mr. W. H. West and Miss Robinson. 

Mr. West, Secretary to the County Fermanagh Committee on Technical’ Instruc- 
tion, was accompanied by Miss Robinson, the Committee’s teacher, and gave evidence 
regarding cottage industries, principally needlework, in the mountainous parts of the 
county. Material, is supplied through the Committee’s teacher to the workers and 
the finished embroidery work is returned again through the teacher to the employing 
firm in Belfast who send out the marked linen. The teacher is really an agent for 
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the Belfast firm, but makes no profit, as slie is paid by the county council or the 
county committee. The work is entirely done by women aud girls, and most of it 
in the months from October to March ; some work is done in the summer months, but 
most of the worker’s time is then spent on the farm. In Mr. West’s opinion none of 
these workers should be included in the Insurance Act, because it is entirely an 
auxiliary industry taken up with a view to encouraging cottage industries generally, 
and it was never intended that the embroidery work should be the main support of 
these people. Many of the workers have formed the opinion that the levying of an 
insurance contribution would wipe out the industry, because there is at present great 
difficulty in getting work from the Belfast firms ; Mrs. Robinson stated that the 
amount given out had decreased 150J. and 2001. respectively in the last two years. 
Mr. West suggested that if insurance contributions are made compulsory Belfast firms 
would get the work done in Japan or in the Canary Islands. The classes have already 
felt the competition of machinery. 


Evidence of Miss Galway. 

Miss Galway is secretary of the Textile Operatives Society of Ireland, which 
includes a small number of outworkers — probably not more than 50 — as few out- 
workers earn enough money to enable them to afford a subscription to the trade union. 
This small number is scattered all over the city of Belfast ; the membership does not 
include any country districts. The work done by these outworkers includes shirt 
fiuishing, thread-clipping, thread-drawing, top-sewing, hand embroidery, suit finishing, 
hand button-holing, and other work. A certain amount of hand button-holing and 
thread-clipping is done inside the factory, but for the most part the same work is 
not done both inside and outside the factory ; where it is, the rates paid are very 
much the same. 

The outwork is done exclusively by women and children in their own homes and 
is distributed by a very large number of firms, some of whom give it out direct from 
their warehouses and others through agents. . The outworkers may be employed by 
two or three firms' simultaneously. In Miss Galway’s opinion these workers ought 
to have the benefits of the Insurance Act, as they are usually the most hard pressed 
workers and are dependent, upon their outwork in the sense that the home to a great 
extent depends on what the women and children earn, although tliov may not be 
mainly dependent on the outwork. 

Miss Galway has an intimate knowledge of the working conditions in Belfast, 
having been a worker for 14 years and a trade union official subsequently for over 
IS years. Miss Galway thought it would be difficult to differentiate between those 
outworkers who are mainly dependent on the outwork and those who are not. She 
said, “ Although they may not he mainly dependent, yet the homes to a certain extent, 
“ and a great extent, depend on what the wife and children earn. Yerv often the 
“ wages of the father will not keep the family in a comfortable state. If a woman 
“ and two or three little children after school hours earn os. or 6s. a week it means 
“ that that pays for coal and rent, and that is a very big item to a working man with 
“ 14s. or 15s. a week.” 

In Miss Galway’s opinion it would be better that all outworkers should be 
included ; even if they had to pay their share of the insurance contribution, the 
witness believed that they should struggle to do it and that it would be in their own 
interests. They have nothing now when sickness overtakes them, and the witness 
thought they should be included as they are the people least able to provide for 
sickness. They are usually industrious workers, but the rates of wages are so low 
that they cannot save up for a rainy day. Miss Galway did not think they would 
mind the payment of contributions when once they realised what the benefits would 
be. She felt that the outworkers should all be included, because if a portion of them 
are excluded it would be detrimental to the others, who are mainly dependent on 
the outwork, because employers would give work to those for whom they had no 
contribution to pay, to the exclusion of the widow and single woman, who are 
dependent on the work. 

Evidence of Mrs. Montgomery, of Grey Abbey. 

Mrs. Montgomery attended before the Committee to put at their disposal her 
intimate knowledge of the workers in the village of Grey Abbey. The population 
of the place is about 550, and between 120 and 130 of these are outworkers engaged 
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in the embroidering of linen pocket handkerchiefs, bed spreads, and the like. 
Mrs. Montgomery brought with her a petition signed by 118 of the outworkers asking 
to be excluded from the scope of the Insurance Act. As the workers, owino- to lack 
of education, could not well express themselves, Mrs. Montgomery drew up y, 
statement which, was largely based on statements made by the agents and middlemen 
regarding the danger to the trade being driven away if insurance contributions should 
be enforced. Almost all the workers in Grey Abbey would be non-contributoiy 
insured persons as they earn less than 9«. a week. The work is given out by seven 
agents, who come to the village, and they declare that they could not afford to pay 
the employer’s contribution out of their 10 per cent, remuneration. The workers had 
all been very much frightened by the agents’ statements. 

If the firms giving out the work do not object to paying the contribution, the 
witness said she would welcome the inclusion of the outworkers under the Act. The 
objection to inclusion was founded entirely on the fear that the workers in Grey 
Abbey would be deprived of their employment, the coarser work being done by- 
machinery and the finer work being sent abroad. The agents, who all took a gloomy 
view of the future prospect of the home workers if brought under insurance, stated 
that they could get the fine work done in Switzerland ; the coarser work is already 
being done more and more by machinery. 

The earnings of a home worker in Grey Abbey averaged about 7s. a week for 
work which takes quite 12 hours a day. The work fluctuates somewhat ; in winter 
it is scantier and worse paid than in summer, but on the whole it has been a regular 
employment for many years. The outwork is the sole means of livelihood of grown- 
up girls ; it is not the main livelihood of married women, but it is essential even for 
them as the agricultural wages are very low. 

Mrs. Montgomery agreed that it would be a serious anomaly if a certain number 
of outworkers were insured and others not insured, as there would he a tendency on 
the part of agents to give- the work to uninsured workers. This would be especially 
undesirable, as the workers who are mainly dependent on the outwork are the ones 
who are worst off to start with. In view of the fact that a certain proportion of these 
outworkers are at present insurable, the witness agreed that it would he better that 
all outworkers should be included. Apart from the risk of the work being taken 
from the district, the inclusion of all outworkers would really be desirable but for 
the fear of the workers that the insurance contributions would be taken off their 
wages. 

The influence of the agents’ statements is clearly shown by the following para- 
graph contained in the signed statement of the Grey* Abbey workers : — 

“ The agents who give out our work to us have warned us that it is likely 
to be withdrawn from the majority, and even the whole trade may he destroyed 
if we have to be insured.” 

The fear of the already low wages being still further decreased would disappear 
if a standard wage were imposed by a trade board. Mrs. Montgomery considered 
that such a minimum wage would he an enormous advantage. 


Evidence of the Rev. W. S. Heron and two Wi orders, of Rathfriland. 

Rev. W. S. Heron attended in order to present a petition signed by between 200 
and 300 outworkers against their inclusion within the scope of the Insurance Act.* 
The petition originated with his request to the girls in his congregation to join the 
Presbyterian Health Society. Those who were outworkers were afraid they would 
lose their work if they were included within the Act. They believed that if the 
employers had to pay contributions in respect of them machines would be erected 
to replace the hand work done in the country districts. The witness could not inform 
the Committee regarding- the foundation for the opinion formed by these workers, 
hut pointed out that a large amount of the outwork, consisting of fancy thread work 
on handkerchiefs, linen, damask and. other work, has been replaced by machine 
work already. 

The result of Mr. Heron’s own investigations showed that outworkers in his 
district earn from 2s. 6d. to 4s. a week. A few girls working the whole of their time 
might earn somewhat more, hut nine-tenths of the girls are engaged in farm labour 
in addition. Mr. Heron instanced one girl in his congregation, not an incompetent 


* Sec. Appendix VIU, 

o 
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worker, who could only earn 2d. a day doing a whole day’s work; at thread-drawing 
on handkerchiefs. The witness estimated the proportion of outworkers wholly 
dependent on outwork as 25 per cent, of the whole. He was aware that these are 
at present insurable, and agreed that if the 75 per cent, of partially dependent 
outworkers are not included in the Act they would probably get the work, leaving 
the 25 per cent, who are most in need of it without employment. 

Miss Trimley and Miss Corbett attended with the Rev. W. S. Heron and confirmed 
the evidence given by him. 

Evidence of Mrs. Graham of Portadown. 

Mrs. Graham, up to a year or two ago manageress of a stitching factory, gave 
evidence regarding outworkers who do thread-drawing, vice-folding and over-seaming 
in the district of Portadown. These number about 250, with about 100 of whom the 
witness was personally acquainted. This class of work is done exclusively by worn fen 
and children and is distributed by four firms, of whom three at least give the work 
out direct. 

The employer, therefore, in the Portadown district would know the names aiid 
addresses of the people who take the work out, although more than one person might 
La actually at work on any particular job. 

This witness had formed the opinion that any fresh burden on this particular 
industry would be likely to decrease the amount of work given out, the punch stitch 
work being substituted as far as possible. 

The earnings of different outworkers vary very much ; some are employed in 
factories and take handkerchiefs home to do at night ; others are children and old 
women who work practically all the day. Taking all ’ classes of outworkers together, 
the witness calculated the average earnings as 3s'. 8| d. per week ; this estimate is 
based on records of three months’ work of one of the best factories in Portadown. 

As regards the rate of remuneration, Mrs. Graham considered that it would take a 
pretty good worker to earn as much as Is. 6 d. in a day, and she did not think any 
worker would earn more ; in that case the whole of the contribution would be borne 
by the employer. 

Some of the outworkers are mainly dependent on: this employment for their 
livelihood; the majority are not. The witness was not aware that the former class 
are insurable under the Act as it stands at present ; taking this into consideration, 
she agreed that it would not be at all fair, to have some outworkers insured and others 
not: the Insurance Act “ should apply to all or none/’ Later the witness reiterated 
that it 'would be a great hardship if the work were taken away from desferving peojjle 
who are mainly or wholly 'dependent on ; it . for their livelihood and given to other 
people who do it as a sort of subsidiary work. Mrs. Graham added that it was a case 
in point like this which had made hep in favour of the non-insurance of all outworkers. 
The witness considered that it was a question of either excluding those already 
insured or bringing in all the outworkers she. herself was. in favour of excluding all 
outworkers. Mrs. Graham did not think that this step would injure the inworkers, 
because of the great difference between the kind of work done by hand workers 
outside as compared with machine workers inside the factory. 

Evidence of Miss M. Rodgers. 

This witness gave evidence as Secretary of the Lurgan Veiners and Weavers and 
General Workers’ Trade Union, which does not at present include outworkers in its 
membership. The witness, however, comes in contact ■with outworkers and had 
conducted a special inquiry among them. Those in her neighbourhood are engaged 
m thread-drawing, vice-folding and over-seaming ; all these in the witness’s opinion 
shotdd be included in the benefits of the Insurance Act. 

Miss Rodgers considered it would be rather hard if they were excluded from the 
Act, as the benefits would be of material value to an outworker. No inquiry liad been 
made as to whether these outworkers would like to he included in the Act, but a 
number of them had applied for membership of the Trade Union and had been told 
that they could not be dealt with until definite arrangement had been made .with 
regard to outworkers. ’ On the whole Miss Rodgers was of opinion that home workers 
and factory workers did not compete with one another for the same work ; it might 
happen, in the case of vice-folding and over-seaming, that there would be some danger 
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of tlie factory, workers losing their employment, if the work could, be given to 
uninsured outworkers ; but this would not apply to other classes. The witness 
considered that all the outworkers are dependent on their earnings from outwork to 
some extent. For this reason Miss Hodgers considered it a pity that the married 
women should be excluded from, the Act. 


Evidence of Dr. Allison. 

Dt. Allison lias been dispensary medical officer for the wide area of Claudy for 
the last lb years. The population of the district is about 4,750, and the witness 
stated that the general health of the people was about the same as the average of 
other places m Ireland. He is well acquainted with the homes of outworkers, who 
are in that locality generally the wives and daughters of small farmers. and labourers. 
Ihe general standard of living amongst them is fairly comfortable in most instances ; 
** J; . burden imposed on the outwork industry by the- Insurance Act should be 
sufficient to cause the work to.be withdrawn, the witness feared that these outworkers 
would be driven into the towns. Having regard to their general health at the present 
time, be would prefer that they should be excluded from insurance. As bearing- on 
the question of sanatorium benefits, Dr. Allison gave the tuberculosis death rate for 
his district as 2 0 per 1,000 males, and 1‘3 per 1,000 females. These figures are 
somewhat, less than for other parts of Ireland, but somewhat higher than for the 
United King'dom as a whole. 

Evidence of Mr. Michael McNelis. 

This witness, who is clerk of the Union and District Council of Glenties, tendered 
evidence regarding the Donegal home-spun industry, which he classified under four 
heads : — 

(1) Families who do all the work of spinning, carding, and . weaving the cloth 

themselves ; and send it direct to the market. 

(2) Families who spin the yarn and employ a weaver to make it into cloth. 

(3) The manufacturer who gives out his wool first to the spinner and secondly to 

the weaver. 

(4) The merchant who . has factory or workship premises on which spinners and 

weavers are employed. 

These four classes compete with one another, but would be differently, situated, 
in regard to the Insurance Act,. In class (1) there is no compulsory insurance ; in 
class (2) the spinners would be employers responsible for the insurance of the weavers'; 
in class (3) the spinners and weavers are outworkers and the question of their insurance 
is, therefore, affected by the findings of this. Committee ; in class (4) the spinners and 
weavers are necessarily insured as inworkers. 

The industry is a prosperous one located principally in South Donegal ; the 
witness laid stress on the necessity for avoiding, as far as possible, any preferential 
treatment of the different classes of outworkers set forth above. 

The witness also spoke of knitting, which is done partly by outworkers who take 
the yarn and return the finished article and partly by in workers employed in the 
merchants’ warehouses. ... ' . 

. The. crotchet workers in the district usually buy the material on which they work 
at home, and are, therefore, not insurable as persons employed. 

There , arc also outworkers in South West Donegal engaged on embroidery and 
other tbr.ead work ; this is, .in the witness’s opinion entirely a subsidiary occupation 
and very few. if. any. of the workers are dependent on this • employment for their 
livelihood. , ... / 

Evidence of Dr. Robert Moiub-ay. 

Dr. Mowbray is the medical officer for the Castlederg and Killeter No. 2 district. 
He is acquainted with a -great number -of outworkers who are principally engaged 
on underclothing, except . in -the, mountainous parts of the district where embroidery is 
the chief hpme. industry. The population of the district, is about 4,000, and at least 
one-quarter of the population are women and girls employed as outworkers. These 
are on the whole, a very healthy class, but are rather more liable .to consumption than 
the piaie. popiilation. Dr. Mowbray was strongly of , opinion that they ought to be 
insured and he stated that it would he a great ’ pity if they were not provided for 
■undey ,• ,tlie Insurance Act, . inasmuch as consumption.-nearly always begins with the 
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female members of the family. The outworkers are mainly wives and daughters of 
labourers and small farmers ; their average earnings, in Dr. Mow bray’s opinion, would 
approximate closely to Is. a day ; at the best paid work the earnings might reach 
9s. or 10s. a week, but that is veiy exceptional ; some workers will work hard and 
not be able to earn more than 5s. a week. Most of these sewers do little else, other 
members of the household doing the housework. They continue as outworkers after 
they get married ; many of the mothers work up to 60 years of age. Dr. Mowbray 
considered it would be a hardship if some outworkers were insured and others not, 
although he did not lay great stress on the possible tendency of employers to give a 
preference to uninsured workers, because in his opinion there is plenty of work 
for all. 

Dr. Mowbray has known the industry for the last 30 years and has taken a 
great interest in the subject ; he considers the danger of injuring the industry by 
imposing a small burden upon it to be negligible ; in his opinion even \d. for every 
Is. of a girl’s earnings would build up a sufficient fund for insurance purposes, and 
the industry is not such a struggling one as to be endangered by an impost of one- 
fortieth part of the earnings. 

Evidence of Mr. Walter Wight. 

Mr. Wight is the weaving instructor under the Congested Districts Board, and is 
at present stationed at Gweedore in Donegal. The home weavers are in many cases 
not outworkers at all, because they weave their own wool obtained from their own 
sheep, in which case they must be regarded as small manufacturers. Many of them 
weave also for neighbouring cottagers ; the latter obtain the wool from their own 
sheep, and usually dye it and hand spin it at their own cottages, afterwards getting 
the hand-loom weaver to make it into a piece of cloth ; in that case the weaver would 
be a kind of independent contractor, and could hardly be regarded as an outworker 
within the meaning of the Act. The witness could not give the actual number of 
weavers who are bond fide outworkers taking wool from an employer, but he assured 
the Committee it would be under 5 per cent. 

Evidence of the Tlev. J ohn McConologue. 

This gentleman is the parish priest of Termonomangan, Ivilleter, and has had over 
40 years’ experience of outwork in the districts around Castlederg. The work 
consists of the making of ladies’ underclothing and embroidery, which is given out by 
numerous agents, representing three large employers and a number of smaller firms. 
The witness estimated the wages paid to outworkers annually in his district at from 
12,0001. to 15, 000L, which indicates that the industry is of great importance to the 
local population. Without this employment there would probably be more emigration 
from the district and more pauperism. From 10 to 15 per cent, of the outworkers are 
mainly dependent upon the outwork for their livelihood ; the witness recognised the 
anomaly of having some outworkers insured and others not. but thought this 
difficulty should be removed by exempting them all, on the ground that if the 
principal firms were required to pay employers’ contributions, they would reduce the 
prices paid for the work ; if the agents were to pay employers’ contributions, many of 
them would discontinue the work altogether. The outworkers are principally wives 
and daughters of small farmers, agricultural labourers and local tradesmen ; part 
of the year they are engaged in other occupations. The average worker would 
earn about Is. 3d. per clay working normal hours, but the amount of work done by 
any given outworker is extremely variable. As regards benefits available under the 
Act, the witness thought that the needs of the people would be sufficiently met if the 
Government were to provide sanatorium benefit for them. 

Evidence of the Rev. J. Maguire. 

This gentleman is parish priest of Clonmany in Inishowen, where women and 
girls are employed at shirt making in their own homes. These outworkers number 
about 2,000, and . their average earnings would be about 6s. 3 d. a week working six 
davs of 10 or 12 hours each ; this estimate is based on the assumption that an average- 
worker could make five dozen shirts in a week, the general price being Is. 3d. per 
dozen; it sometimes falls below that, even to lid. per dozen; the witness was in a 
position to give definite information on this point, as the price is marked On each 
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parcel of goods, and he has become quite familiar, with the work in the course of his 
35 years' experience. The rates of many years ago were higher, hue at. that time more 
work had to be done on each shirt ; the garments are now partially made in the 
factory before they are sent out to be finished. 

The sum of 6.s. 3 d. represents a full week’s work, and is not the average actual 
earnings of these outworkers ; the employment is a subsidiary one, and the actual 
amount of earnings averages about 3s. 6 d. per week ; the witness did not know of any 
person who is dependent on this outwork in his district, although he regarded the 
earnings at shirt making as an important contribution to the income of the household, 
enabling the family to live when it could not live from its other sources of income. 
The witness deprecated the extension of the Insurance Act to cover these workers, 
because he considered that the additional expense of insurance — which he estimated 
at 37Z. 10s. on 3001. wages — would be more than the industry could hear. 


Evidence Collected by the Chairman in Country Districts of Go. Donegal. 


At Ballybofey. — Mrs. Hannigan, a sewing agent who gives out embroidery work 
for Belfast firms, stated that the supply of work to the district was limited. She 
could get workers’ to take three times as much work as she gives out at present, if she 
could get the work from Belfast. Her own earnings consist of a 10 per cent, 
commission, out of which she has to pay carriage one way. In addition to the sewing 
agency, Mrs. Hamilton keeps a public house. The best of her outworkers, i.e., those 
who are pretty constant workers, earn Is. a day as their top figure, but she would not 
hazard a guess as to how small the lowest earnings might be. None of the outworkers 
are dependent upon such work for their livelihood ; most of them work on farms ; a 
few are in receipt of poor relief. This agent could not afford to pay contributions 
out of the present commission, but her books afforded a fair record of the work 
distributed to the various workers, and Mrs. Hannigan herself admitted that there 
would probably be not much difficulty in assessing the outwork for insurance 
purposes, if the Belfast firms were made responsible for the payment of employers’ 
contributions. 

Mr. Patrick Brodbin, also of Ballybofey, keeps a grocery and spirit store and 
general shop in which are sold boots and hardware ; he acts as agent for two firms, 
and distributes sewing work to about 50 outworkers. The payments are made as the 
work is brought, in, apparently in a haphazard way, without, any. proper record .being 
kept. There would clearly be some difficulties attaching to the administration of 
any system whatever in the case of agents of this class. 


At Donegal Town— Mr. Snodgrass stated that he employs over 100 outworkers 
—probably 'he lias as many as 200 names on his hooks. He gives out linens, muslins., 
silks, and flannels, as well as some underclothing work for a London firm. The 
workers come from as far as six miles away, and he has plenty of work to give them 
as the underclothing is much in demand at present. Very few of the outworkers are 
steady regular workers ; if they wrought continuously, they might make as much as 
15 s. a week on the best class of work, although some of the rougher work, on the other 
hand, is very poorly paid. Mr. Snodgrass was aware that outworkers who are mainly 
dependent on the outwork for their livelihood are already within the scope of the 
compulsory insurance, but he said he did not know any such workers ; all are partially 
employed only. The prices payable to the workers are for the most part fixed by the 
firms who send the work, the agent receiving a commission; sometimes,- however, the 
firms ask the agent to get a job done at the best terms he can arrange. In either case 
the work yields a profit, hut a small one, especially in view of the large turnover 
essential to such a business. Most of the agents have a shop, and the sewing agency 
brings people to the premises ; conversely, also, the customers who deal regularly with 
a shopkeeper expect the latter to provide them with some sewing work. Mr. bnodgrass 
himself has a grocery and provision shop, without spirits ; of the other seven agents 
specially noted in the town of Donegal, six conduct grocery or provision or similar 
shops, and the seventh is a My whose husband is a clerk. Mr. Snodgrass agreed that, 
it, would be necessary in any case to keep records of the payments to each worker m 
order to be sure about any who might belong to the wholly dependent class, bat he 
thought it would be a serious burden to keep records sufficient to satisfy an inspector 
in regard to earnings of outworkers. He added that outwork in this district is p°w- 
ing, and he feared that the industry might be hampered by an additional burden of 
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clerical work ; lie stated very emphatically that he did not fear the cost but the 
trouble. 

At BaLlintra . — Work is given out in this village by three agents who came from 
Donegal Town periodically, and by three or four resident agents. 

Mr. M. Hammond, one of the resident agents, stated that he had upwards of 
13 outworkers on his books at present ; the smallness of this number was due to 
scarcity of work at the time ; the previous winter he had distributed a bag of sewing 
per week ; at the time of the visit (July) he was only getting a bag every three weeks. 
It would not be easy to calculate, front the record in the book, the earnings of any 
outworker, as sbe would take work from one agent one week and from another aren't 
the next. All the outworkers are farmers’ wives or the like and, in Mr. Hammond’s 
opinion, none of them are dependent on the outwork for their livelihood. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. On a first consideration of the problem submitted to the Committee, it appeared 
desirable to recommend the inclusion within the scope of the National Insurance 
Act of all outworkers in Ireland under conditions similar to those which apply to the 
outworkers in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

2. Some portions of the evidence suggested that every alternative proposal 
involving the exclusion of certain outworkers from the scope of the Insurance Act 
might involve grave injustice, for. example, to those outworkers who are mainly 
dependent upon outwork, and who are therefore already included within the scone of 
the Act and are presumably the most .deserving class. It seemed therefore that any 
exclusion of partially employed outworkers in Ireland might put a premium on 
their employment and so affect unfavourably die chances of employment of those in 
respect of whom insurance contributions have to be paid. 

• ^ !' rou ^ be possible to set up such a system by which all outworkers are 

included has been demonstrated in actual practice in England and Scotland. The 
outworker has a separate card for each employer from whom work is received, and 
each employer stamps his own card with one stamp for a unit of work, for example 
10s. worth of work, no matter how long the worker takes to do that amount. Under 
this arrangement there is no difficulty even in the case of outworkers earning as 
little as 2s. a week spread over several employers, and as a matter of fact a system on 
a somevvhat similar basis has been adopted in Ireland for outworkers at present 
insured. 5 * 1 


4. Another point of great importance concerns the employment of outworkers 
through agents or middlemen, by whom much of the work in Ireland is distributed 
Evidence was. given tending to show that such agents would not be in a position to make 
the payments required from the employers under the Act. This difficulty however 
has already been- overcome by the Irish Commissioners, who have arranged for an 
extra commission to be paid to agents by the firms who send the work out, the latter 
moreover handing to the Irish Commissioners a deposit in advance sufficient to 
cover the cost of the stamping, which is -then done at the office of the < 'ommission 
In connection with this system, the agents by whom the work is actually oiven 
cmt to the outworkers W under tire National Health Insurance Employers of 
Outworkers (Ireland; Order, 1.914, been declared to be the employers. This arrange- 
ment is not without objections ; had it been practicable, the Committee would ffiTve 
regarded it as more satisfactory to treat the firms rather than the agents as the 
employers in aU cases, but in the circumstances they agree that the Employers of 
Outworkers (Ireland) Order affords the best possible solution of the difficulty. 

5. There is, however, a grave consideration which militates strongly against the 
immediate adoption of a scheme for the insurance of all outworkers ; viz* the fact 
that the Act as applied to Ireland makes, no provision for medical benefit. 

n„.!'«7i he T E '? P0 ?+ O;E tke Committee appointed to consider the Extension of Medical 

fr0m “ ny 81,41 of Wide areas, 

incl uding most of the districts m which the peasant outworkers reside ; if, therefore] 

* Troyjaimml Emulation, No. 131, of 1913, price lri 
t Cd. 6963, 1913, price 2c/. • ; 
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this proposal is carried into eifect, these rural outworkers for probably 
benefit 61 '" 1316 ^ W ° Uld be alm0St exc1 ™^ from participating iu 


a very 
medical 


, In the absence of medical benefit, these partially employed outworkers, scattered 
over the agricultural districts of Ire and, would necessarily only be able to obtain very 
slight benefits in return for small contributions. The Committee feel that some 
amendment of the Act will, in course of time, be found desirable to meet the necessities 
of such workers ; they recommend that, when the Act is revised, provision should be 
made lor modified benefits proportionate to small contributions. 


_ 8. The Committee therefore feel that, at the present time, the conditions apper- 
taining to the lush peasant outworkers excluded by reason of section 81 (4) of the 
National Insurance Act is such that no practicable scheme can be suggested which 
would enable them to benefit adequately from inclusion under the Act. 


9. Ihe Committee accordingly recommend that no change should at present be 
made m the application of the Act to outworkers in lieland, those mainly dependent- 
on their outwork remaining insurable and the rest continuing to be regarded as 
outside the scope of the Act ; but if and when the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the extension of medical benefit to Ireland are adopted 
then all outworkers in those areas to which medical benefit is extended should be 
brought at once within the Act and be made eligible for the same benefits as those to 
which in workers are entitled. 


O c 1 ?' , T T?r C ?r'c? litt f? haTe “° su Kg esti °ns to make with regard to regulations under 
ocnedulo III. (10) ; this question should be left to tile Irish Commissioners. 

11. The Committee have to report that Mr. Joseph Devlin did not attend any of 
the meetings. 

12. The Committee desire to express their warm appreciation of the verv able 
assistance which they have received from Mr. E. A. R. Werner, and of the great care 
and assiduity which he has displayed throughout these proceedings. 


Edmund A. R. Werner ( Secretary ). 
27th July 1914. 


ERNEST F. Gr. HATCH (Chairman). 
HUGH T. BARRIE. 

MARIE L. DICKIE. 

MARY M. PATERSON. 
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